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DEAR SIRS: 


ON page 61, we print a specimen of our new Bour- 
geois, No. 4, which we feel sure will commend itself to 
the favorable consideration of printers and publishers. 
The Lightface Gothics, shown on page 62, are very 
useful in jobbing, and the fancy letter on pages 63 and 
68 is certainly attractive. 
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COOL, AT LEAST. 


A New York Advertising Agency, under date of 
January 2, 1871, gives the names of several newspapers 
which they claim to have supplied with “a new dress 
in the past month” (December). The Pittsburgh Daily 
Dispatch is mentioned as one of these papers. This 
statementis untrue. Messrs. O’ Neill & Rook purchased 
a new dress from us, which they put in use on the Dis- 
patch when they introduced their new Rotary Press in 
November last. The agency in question did not sell the 
Dispatch a new dress. The type used on that paper 
is Minion, Nonpareil, and Agate, of the Full-Grown 
Series manufactured and sold by us. 
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THE PRESS OF PHILADELPHIA IN 1870. 


BY EUGENE H. MUNDAY. 


‘* THE ABSTRACT, AND BRIEF CHRONICLES, OF THE TIME.’ 
ARTIOLE SIXTH. 

SUNDAY MERCURY. Weekly newspaper. Folio; nine 
columns; size, 3046 inches. Published by WILLIAM 
MEESER & Co. (WILLIAM MEESER, FREDERICK W. GRay- 
SON), at No. 152 south Third street, second story. Price, 
five cents per copy, or $2.00 perannum. Type used: Minion 
and Agate. Printed on a double-cylinder Hoe press. 


On the 23d of February, 1851, the first number of the 
SunpAy MERcuURY was published by SAMUEL C. Up- 
HAM, H. N. Norcross, and Ropert D’UNGER. It 
was a six-column paper, printed on a sheet 23 x 33 
inches, and sold at two cents a copy. It had fora 
motto: ‘Independent, but not neutral,’’ which was 
continued until 1860. The publication office was at 
No. 57 south Third street. The Introductory was 
written in the familiar, bantering strain which runs 
through the following extract :— 


Allow us, Mr. John Smith, Thomas Brown, Ezekiel Hop- 
kins, or whatever your name may be, most judicious reader, 
to present to your favorable consideration the PHILADELPHIA 
SunDAY MERcURY—which humbly solicits permission to suck 
subsistence from the bountiful breast of that kind wet-nurse, 
Dame Public. We have discovered that there is an unoccu- 
pied teat, notwithstanding the newspaper brood appears to 
be rather large in proportion to the amount of nutriment. 
We doubt not there is good and sufficient sucking for such a 





pushing publication as ours, which is determined not to be 
the runt of the family. Imagine the public to be a fat, good- 
humored, indolent old porker of the feminine gender, reclin- 
ing on her side to give facility to the milking operations of 
her grumbling and squeaking progeny—the newspapers. If 
evér you have watched such a scene with the eye of an ama- 
teur, you must have observed that some of the little grunters 
are pushed aside, some are trodden down in the mire, and 
some, more fortunate, having obtained access to the fountains 
of nutriment, make themselves exceedingly comfortable, 
and flatter themselves, we suppose, that the favorable posi- 
tion they have obtained is the just reward of superior merit ! 

That superior merit which qualifies a newspaper man to 
suck successfully at the public teat consists in a hard face, 
which enables him to push others aside and push himself in. 
We are pretty well qualified in this respect, for we have a 
cheek as hard as the front of our publication office, which is 
cast iron,—and if pushing is the game, why we consider our- 
self to be as good as any card in the pack. 

The original firm had but a brief existence. Mr. 
D’Unger’s connection with the paper terminated in 
four weeks, and Mr. Norcross’s in less than three 
months, leaving Mr. Upham sole publisher. In the 
sixth number, the MERCURY was enlarged to seven 
columns, with a proportionate increase in length, and 
was announced as being ‘‘ gloriously successful.”’ But 
it was found that the paper could not be supported at 
two cents a copy, and six weeks later (May 11, 1851) 
the price was increased to three cents. About a year 
afterwards, the MERCURY, conscious of its own import- 
ance, issued this dictum to a two-cent contemporary : 
‘“We once tried the experiment of publishing a paper 
at two cents, but found it would n’t pay. A paper that 
is not worth three cents, is not worth reading!’’ When 
the price was increased, a new engraved heading was 
adopted, containing a figure of Mercury and pictures 
of Penn’s Treaty with the Indians and of the Treaty 
Monument, arranged in this manner— 
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In a short time (October 12, 1851), Mr. Upham sold 
his paper to J. M. WiLuis Greist and JAMES G. GiB- 
son, Jr. The partnership between these gentlemen 
lasted but two months, when Mr. Geist withdrew.* 
Mr. Gibson continued the publication.of the MERCURY 
about nine months, when (September 5, 1852) it was 

* Mr. Geist shortly afterwards went to Lancaster, and sub- 
sequently became a partner with Mr. John H. Pearsol in the 
publication of the Daily Express,—one of the best and most 
successful newspapers in the interior of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Meeser, one of the present proprietors of the MERcuRY, had 
formerly been connected with Mr. Pearsol as publisher and 
proprietor. 
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purchased by SAMUEL C. UpHamM and GrorGE W. Jones. Thus, in less than 
nineteen months, the MERcuRyY changed proprietors five times, and Mr. Upham 
now ventured a second time on the publication of a Sunday newspaper. During 
Mr. Gibson’s ownership, the paper had been enlarged to eight columns, with a 
sheet 28 X 42 inches, and the office had been removed to the corner of Third 
and Harmony streets. Messrs. Upnam & JoNnEs removed to the S. E. corner of 
Third and Dock streets, and on the first of January, 1853, adopted the present 
attractive heading, and otherwise improved the appearance of the paper.* 

For four years no change took place in the ownership of the MERcuRy, and 
it had become a successful newspaper, when, in September, 1856, Mr. Upham 
again sold his interest—this time to James P. Magill—and the firm became JONES 
& MAGILL. Under their administration, the paper was enlarged to its present 
size, September 6, 1857. It was afterwards reduced in size, but again enlarged 
October 1, 1865. Mr. Magill withdrew early in 1860, and John H. Taggart (now 
publisher of the Sunday Times) entered into partnership with Mr. Jones—the 
firm name becoming JoNEs & TacGART. Subsequently, the office was again 
removed to the corner of Third and Harmony streets. 

When the war of the rebellion broke out, Mr. Taggart entered the army, in 
which he served honorably as colonel of the twelfth regiment of the Pennsylvania 
Reserve Corps. Differences of opinion soon arose between him and his partner, 
which were almost fatally damaging to their paper; and the fortunes of the 
MERCURY were at a very low ebb when, in 1862, it was purchased by WILLIAM 
MEESER, GEORGE W. L. JoHNSON, and FREDERICK W. Grayson. The circula- 
tion at this time barely reached three thousand, and the receipts from advertise- 
ments did not amount to fifty dollars per week. Shortly afterwards, the office 
was removed to its present location, and the price raised to five cents per copy. 
In July, 1865, Mr. Johnson sold his interest to his partners, who adopted the firm 
name of WM. MEESER & Co. and still continue the publication of the MERcuRY. 


In the early part of its career, the SUNDAY MERcuURy indulged freely in sensa- 
tional literature. Its first story was entitled, ‘‘The Umbrella Girl ; or, the Ghouls 
and Vampires of the Quaker City,’’ and for several years such titles as “The 
Phantom Hand; or, Deeds of Murder Revealed,”’ and ‘‘The Astrologer ; or, the 
Fated Hero,’’ frequently occurred. Smart reports of police cases were also given 
under the heading of ‘‘Police Docket.’’ But its columns were not filled with 
matter of this character. An interesting series of “Literary Reminiscences’”’ 
was begun in the first number, and was followed by other sketches of equal 
merit. The editorials treated of all prominent public topics, especially those of 
a local nature, but political subjects were avoided. The column ‘To Corre- 
spondents”’ was early introduced, and has steadily continued to give informa- 
tion—frequently valuable—to all inquirers. 

Mr. L. A. Wilmer was one of the first writers for the paper, and subsequently 
contributed largely to its columns. Mr. James Rees was a frequent contributor 
of local sketches and dramatic criticisms.t Emerson Bennett, ‘‘Ned Buntline,’”’ 
and E. W. C. Greene (now publisher of the Sunday Transcript) were also contri- 
butors. The talented, impulsive Lippard wrote many of his highly seasoned 
tales and sketches for its columns, including his last story, which was entitled 
‘‘Eleanor; or, Slave Catching in Philadelphia.”” This was a strong protest 
against the fugitive slave law, which authorized the return of fugitive slaves to 


* With the exception perhaps of the Commercial List, the Mercury has changed the 
style of its heading oftener than any newspaper in this city. The present style, after 
being adopted as stated in the text, was abandoned for others far less attractive, but 
finally re-adopted in 1864. We feel confident that the present proprietors will not make 
the mistake of changing it. 

+ Mr. Rees has probably written more in relation to the drama than any man now 
living in this country. His knowledge is extensive, his judgment is excellent, and his 
style clear and forcible. Some time after he retired from the SuNDAY MERcURY, Mr. 
William Cowell was engaged as dramatic critic. This gentleman was Irish by birth, but 
educated in Scotland, where he studied medicine, and graduated at the Edinburgh Col- 
lege. His taste leading him to the stage, he became an actor of good repute, and author 
of several plays and farces. His dramatic criticisms in the MERCURY were marked by a 
trenchant style, and evidenced thorough knowledge of dramatic literature and stage pro- 
prieties. They attracted much attention, and were widely recognized as authoritative. 
Since Mr. Cowell’s death, the MERcuRY has not given particular attention to the drama. 
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their masters by summary process. This law—passed 
in 1850 as a compromise measure—was from the first 
bitterly assailed by many, and its practical operation 
was distasteful even to those people of the northern 
States who felt bound to support it, or at least not to 
oppose its execution. They defended rather than ad- 
vocated it. The opposition it provoked was intense 
and deep-seated, and gathered fresh strength when- 
ever the law was enforced by federal bayonets—which 
never have been popular persuaders of the people of 
this country. The passage of this compromise measure 
worked the destruction of the old Whig organization, 
and opposition to it contributed largely to develop to 
aggressive manhood the then puny Republican party. 

It is not amiss to make this statement here, since we 
have to record the fact that the first decided political 
position taken by the MERcuRy was in opposition to 
the fugitive slave law. This was not confined to George 
Lippard’s earnest though extravagant protest, but was 
frequently manifested in both brief and lengthy edito- 
rials—especially at the time of the famous Wheeler 
slave case in this city. Many readers may be surprised 
to learn that, in 1854-’55, the SuNDAY Mercury aided 
in building up the Republican party. 

G. G. Foster—talented, warm-hearted, but erratic— 
frequently wrote for the Mercury in its early days, 
his longest contribution being ‘Philadelphia by Gas 
Light, with a few Gleams of Sunshine.’’ ‘Samuel the 
Scribe’’ contributed humorous prose and verse; the 
most formidable of the latter—published about the time 
the Know-Nothing party went to pieces—was entitled 
the ‘‘Death and Burial of Sam.’’ This Scribe at one 
time became exercised in mind about a “disease called 
private theatricals’’ which had attacked the journalists 
of London and of New York, and he suggested that the 
newspaper and magazine publishers of Philadelphia 
should produce 





HAMLET, 
With the following—if not powerful—unique and original 


Cast OF CHARACTERS. 
Jesper Harding 
Andrew Scott 
Bick cassicien sckacbswutennhaeodel James 8S. Wallace 
NG i.cpavcciecsevondsdubicvscsetbont Thompson Westcott 
Morton MeMichael 


Leon Hyneman 

Charles J. Peterson 

Joseph Sailer 

Alexander Cummings 

ci itvsbccsachuebiercsccckenbacpekcrusens W. L. Lane 
First Actor William M. Swain 
Louis A. Godey 


L. A. Wilmer 
Sarah J. Hale 
Mad. de Marguerittes 
Fanny Lee Townsend 
Priest, Sailors, &c., 
T. M. Coleman, Joseph L. Fortescue, E. W. C. Greene, Henry 
H. Watson, and D. W. Belisle. 


The MERcurRy was an early advocate of the consoli- 
dation of the city and districts—which was consum- 
mated in 1854—and claimed to have been the first paper 
that advocated the introduction of passenger railways 
and the removal of the market houses from the middle of 
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Market street.* In common with all the Sunday papers, 
it urged the running of the street cars on Sunday. As 
early as 1860, it opposed the erection of public buildings 
on Independence Square, and did yeoman’s service ten 
years later in favor of their location on Penn Squares. t 

In 1855, much attention was attracted to the MER- 
cury by a systematic attack it made on the dealers in 
lottery policies. The articles were continued for some 
time, and were evidently written by one thoroughly 
acquainted with the business; but they failed of their 
purpose, and policy shops still infest our city. 

The affairs of the fire department have been fully re- 
ported in the Mercury for many years, and military 
matters receive much attention. In 1860, a ‘‘ History 
of the Citizen Soldiery of Philadelphia, from 1704 to the 
present day,’’? by E. M. Woodward, appeared in its 
columns. It contains the fullest reports of Base Ball 
matches; discusses and analyzes the games with great 
ability and much care, and comments thereon with a 
seriousness that must be edifying to the followers of 
the ball and the bat. 

A letter from New York—full of news told in a fami- 
liar manner—is a pleasant part of the matter served up 
in each nun.ber of the MERcury, but the most distinc- 
tive feature in its columns is the ‘Religious Intelli- 
gence.”’ The first indication of this department was in 
April, 1857, when a useful list of churches, time of ser- 
vices, and names of pastors was given under the head- 
ing of Religious News. This only appeared occasion- 
ally fora short time. The Intelligence, in the character 
it now has, was first given January 8, 1865, by Charles H. 
Graffen, who continued to edit the department until his 
death, September 28, 1868.¢ A fully competent successor 
was soon found, and the Religious Intelligence con- 
tinues to interest the thousands of readers of the paper. 
It is written in a piquant style, and with a freedom that 
might frequently be offensive but for the manliness and 
good-humor which run through it. One might suppose 
that the author of the ‘“‘ Heathen Chinee”’ and his imi- 
tators have been students of this department of the 
SunDAY MERCURY. 





* Many papers putinalike claim. When it becomes worth 
while to determine which was the first, there will be a month's 
work for some one—not the writer—in hunting through files 
of dusty newspapers and comparing articles and dates. 

+ Our Boy Tom says that he can’t understand how it is that 
after the people voted that the Public Buildings should be 
placed on Penn Squares, the Commissioners have decided to 
erect them on Broad and Market streets. Tom has not been 
very bright lately, and we fear that his wit’s diseased. 

t Perhaps no one connected with journalism in Philadel- 
phia has died so generally and sincerely mourned as Charley 
Graffen—as he was familiarly and almost affectionately called 
by his associates. He was especially endeared to those with 
whom he was most intimately connected, and his loss was 
keenly felt by the proprietors of the MERcuRY as that of a 
friend and brother. Mr. Graffen was active in his profession, 
and besides editing the department of Religious Intelligence, 
he wrote the reports of base-ball and other out-door sports. 
He was a correspondent of the New York Herald during the 
war. In closing an appreciative notice of him, the Sunday 
Dispatch said: “‘ Tender, kind, and obliging, never forgetting 
a good action, and anxious, where he could, to assist others, 
in the profession or out of it, he deserved the warm regrets 
which have been freely expressed and felt in relation to his 
early death.” 
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Reference has been made to the avoidance of politi- 
cal subjects by the Mercury, in its early days, and 
to its subsequent leaning towards the tenets of the 
Republican party. About 1857, when under the control 
of Messrs. Jones & Magill, it first showed a disposi- 
tion to support the Democratic party. But its pro- 
gress towards the radical democracy, for which it was 
afterwards conspicuous, was for some time slow and 
uncertain. It gave some support to Douglas during 
his contest with the Buchanan administration on the 
Kansas question, favored his election in the triangular 
contest of 1860, and opposed President Buchanan’s 
course during the latter part of his term. At this time 
the paper was published by Messrs. Jones & Taggart. 
Possibly because of its lack of decision—caused by 
the diverse views of its owners—it soon lost whatever 
influence it may have had, and its support of, or op- 
position to, any measure was alike indifferent to the 
community at the time it was purchased by Messrs. 
MEESER, JOHNSON & Co. in 1862. 

This change of ownership placed the MERcuRy in the 
hands of positive men, who gave it a positive character. 
It became the champion of the States’ Rights Democ- 
racy, and supported its views with boldness and ability, 
commanding attention even where it could not carry 
conviction. It was also for several years strictly a 
“party paper,’ and consequently languished in busi- 
ness, as it did more for political leaders than for its 
proprietors. The booksof theconcern contained charges 
for several thousand dollars’ worth of political adver- 
tising—none of which could be collected—and column 
after column of communications had been printed “for 
the good of the party,”’ while the party did nothing for 
the good of the Mercury. This state of things could 
not last; it was obvious that the paper must shake off 
the dead weight or be crushed by it. Accordingly, a 
few years ago, Messrs. MEESER & Co. decided that they 
would publish a Democratic newspaper that should be 
independent of party managers. They did not depart 
from the political principles they had espoused, but 
radically changed their business customs. Those who 
had been in the habit of using the columns of the MErR- 
cury for their individual political benefit ‘‘ without 
money and without price,’’ were somewhat startled 
when the following appeared at the head of its editorial 
columns :— 


NOTICE.—AIll political advertisements, com- 
munications, &c. must be paid for in advance. 
In no instance can this rule be deviated from. 


At first this announcement was looked upon by each 
political dead-head as merely a scare-crow to frighten 
others; and when he found that Ais unpaid-for adver- 
tisements did not appear, he waxed exceedingly wroth, 
and was ready to swear or affirm that the Mercury 
was “going back on the party’’—generally he swore 
to it. But the proprietors rigidly adhered to their wise 
rule, and it is now pretty well understood that it is 
absurd to ask a newspaper publisher to beggar himself 
that others may profit by his ‘‘devotion to the party.” 

Thus disenthralled in its business relations with poli- 
ticians, the Mercury has become freer than before 
in its expression of political views and in its comments 
on candidates. It has never yet, we believe, opposed 








the election of Democratic nominees, but on several oc- 
casions it has not pressed their claims any too warmly, 
and it is quite free in discussing the action of public 
officers of either party. Its weekly dish of Political 
Gossip is well mixed and seasoned. 

After many struggles for bare existence, the SUNDAY 
MERCURY is now one of the most successful newspapers 
in Philadelphia. Its editorials are vigorous, its various 
departments well conducted, and its selections generally 
acceptable. It has a substantial, well-to-do appearance, 
and many advertisers avail themselves of its large cir- 
culation. This has so greatly increased under the pre- 
sent efficient management, that the proprietors have 
contracted for a Bullock press, capable of printing eight 
thousand copies per hour. It will embody several late 
and valuable improvements, and is to be finished by the 
first of May next. 


Po 


STOP CYLINDER PRESS. 


THE Stop Cylinder Press differs somewhat in appear- 
ance from the cylinder presses to which we have been 
accustomed, having a much smaller cylinder and a 
longer frame. In construction it has almost nothing 
in common with them beyond the use of the cylinder 
and reciprocating bed. In the drum cylinder press, as 
it is familiarly called, the bed receives its motion from 
gearing; in the stop cylinder from a crank and con- 
necting rod, by which it is started and stopped with a 
gentle and noiseless, though positive, motion. In the 
former the cylinder is driven independently of the bed ; 
in the latter it is driven by the bed itself, so that the 
surfaces always move together. In the former the 
cylinder revolves constantly ; in the latter, by a simple 
but very ingenious device, it comes to rest as the bed 
reverses its motion, remains stationary while the sheet 
is laid, and quietly begins revolving again as the bed 
returns. In the drum cylinder press the sheet is carried 
from the impression surface to the fly by tapes; in the 
stop cylinder press it is taken by the fingers of a pol- 
ished delivery cylinder, which dispenses with all carry- 
ing bands. 

The stop cylinder press is constructed with the great- 
est solidity. ‘The bed-plate is a massive casting, prac- 
tically of perfect rigidity, and the ways and sides are 
also of unusual strength. The register is claimed to be 
perfectly accurate. The distribution of the ink is ac- 
complished by rollers vibrating on the table at an angle 
with the form rollers, and these have also lying upon 
them riding rollers driven by gearing. 

This machine is built by R. Hoe & Co., and has been 
adopted by many of the most prominent printers in the 
United States for the finest cut work. It does this work 
to the entire satisfaction of artists and engravers, and 
far more profitably to the owners than did the hand- 
presses on which they formerly executed their choicest 
specimens of printing. On illustrated magazines, and 
work of that character, the stop cylinder press is safely 
run at about nine hundred per hour. Messrs. R. Hoe 
& Co. have introduced much valuable machinery to 
facilitate ordinary printing, and we congratulate them 
on their success in perfecting a machine that executes 
the finest printing at a good rate of speed. 
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MY HEID IS LIKE TO REND, WILLIE. 


BY WILLIAM MOTHERWELL. 


My heid is like to rend, Willie, 
My heart is like to break,— 

I’m wearin’ aff my feet, Willie, 
I’m dyin’ for your sake ! 

O, lay your cheek to mine, Willie, 
Your hand on my briest-bane,— 

O, say yell think on me, Willie, 
When I am deid and gane ! 


It’s vain to comfort me, Willie, 
Sair grief maun hae its will,— 
But let me rest upon your briest, 
To sab and greet my fill. 
Let me sit on your knee, Willie, 
Let me shed by your hair, 
And look into the face, Willie, 
I never sall see mair ! 


I’m sittin’ on your knee, Willie, 
For the last time in my life,— 

A puir heart-broken thing, Willie, 
A mither, yet nae wife. 

Ay, press your hand upon my heart, 
And press it mair and mair, 

Or it will burst its silken twine, 
Sae strang is its despair! 


O, wae’s me for the hour, Willie, 
When we thegither met,— 

O, wae’s me for the time, Willie, 
That first our tryst was set! 

O, wae’s me for the loanin’ green, 
Where we wont to gae, 

And wae’s me for the destinie 
That gart me luve thee sae. 


O, dinna mind my words, Willie, 
I downa seek to blame,— 

But, O, it’s hard to live, Willie, 
And dree a warld’s shame! 

Het tears are hailin’ ower your cheek, 
And hailin’ ower your chin; 

Why weep ye sae for worthlessness, 
For sorrow and for sin? 


I’m weary o’ this warld, Willie, 
And sick wi’ a’ I see; 
I canna live as I hae lived, 
Or be as I should be. 
But fauld unto your heart, Willie, 
The heart that still is thine,— 
And kiss ance mair the white, white cheek, 
Ye said was red langsyne! 


A stoun’ gaes through my heid, Willie, 
A sair stoun’ through my heart, 
O, haud me up, and let me kiss, 
Thy brow ere we twa part. 
Anither, and anither yet,— 
How fast my life-strings break! 
Fareweel, fareweel,—through yon kirk-yard 
Step lichtly for my sake ! 


The lav’rock in the lift, Willie, 
That lilts far ower our heid, 

Will sing the morn as merrilie 
Abune the clay-cauld deid ; 

And this green turf we’re sittin’ on, 
Wi’ dew-draps shimmerin’ sheen, 

Will hap the heart that luvit thee 
As warld has seldom seen. 





_ But O, remember me, Willie, 

On land where’er ye be,— 

And O, think on the leal, leal heart 
That ne’er luvit ane but thee ! 

And O, think on the cauld, cauld mools 
That file my yellow hair,— 

That kiss the cheek, and kiss the chin 
Ye never sall kiss mair ! 


——_——_——_———_s2—o 


PUBLIC LEDGER ALMANAC. 


Tuis Almanac contains a surprising amount of valu- 
able information within its fifty-six pages, and it must 
be a welcome gift to the seventy-five thousand sub- 
scribers of the Public Ledger, and instructive to five 
times that number of readers. Its full merit, however, 
can only be appreciated in the homes of Philadelphia, 
where it has already, in its second year, come to be re- 
garded as a most convenient and almost indispensable 
book of reference. The contents of the Almanac for 
1871 are too varied to be here stated; but we cannot 
forbear mentioning, as a novel and very valuable por- 
tion, a Table of Distances in Philadelphia, prepared, 
at the request of the publisher, by Mr. Strickland 
Kneass, chief engineer and surveyor of the city. This 
table gives the width of each street; the order of house 
numbers; the distance from each street to the next; 
the distance from the river Delaware to each street 
westward to sixty-third street; and the distance from 
Market street to each street northward to Erie avenue 
(No. 3700), and southward to Curtin street (No. 3200). 
All this is concisely stated, and the table is arranged 
with such admirable simplicity that a child may readily 
understand it. 

Mr. George W. Childs did a good work for Philadel- 
phia when he projected the Ledger Almanac, and gave 
another evidence of liberal enterprise by distributing 
over eighty thousand copies gratuitously. In this, as 
in all matters, he has given practical evidence of an 
earnest desire to increase the prosperity of our city by 
alllegitimate means. Success in business and an envia- 
ble reputation are his just rewards for a career that has 
benefited a large community. He has accomplished 
the ambition of his boyhood, which was to prove “that 
a man can be liberal and successful at the same time.”’ 
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STYLE IN WRITING. 

STYLE, according to my observation, cannot be taught 
and can hardly be acquired. Any person of moderate 
ability may, by study and practice, learn to use a lan- 
guage according to its grammar. But such a use of 
language, although necessary to a good style, has no 
more direct relation to it than her daily dinner has to 
the blush of a blooming beauty.. Without dinner no 
bloom; without grammar, no style. The same viand 
which one young woman, digesting it healthily and 
sleeping upon it soundly, is able to present to us again 
in but a very. unattractive form, Gloriana, assimilating 
it not more perfectly in slumbers no sounder, trans- 
mutes into charms that make her a delight to the eyes 
of every beholder. That proceeding is Gloriana’s phy- 
siological style. It is a gift to her. Such a gift is style 
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in the use of language. It is mere clearness of outline, 
beauty of form and expression, and has no relation 
whatever to the soundness or the value of the thought 
which it embodies, or to the importance or the interest 
of the fact which it records. Learned men, strong and 
subtle thinkers, and scholars of wide and critical ac- 
quaintance with literature, are often unable to acquire 
even an acceptably good, not to say an admirable, style ; 
and, on the other hand, men who can read only their 
own language, and who have received very little in- 
struction even in that, write and speak in a style that 
wins or commands attention, and in itself gives plea- 
sure. Of these men, John Bunyan is, perhaps, the 
most marked example. Better English there could 
hardly be, or a style more admirable for every excei- 
lence, than appears throughout the writings of that 
tinker. No person who has read 7'he Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress can have forgotten the fight of Christian with 
Apollyon, which, for vividness of description and dra- 
matic interest, puts to shame all the combats between 
knights and giants, and men and dragons, that can be 
found elsewhere in romance or poetry; but there are 
probably many who do not remember, and not a few 
perhaps who, in the very enjoyment of it, did not notice 
the clearness, the spirit, the strength, and the simple 
beauty of the style in which that passage is written. 
For example, take the sentence which tells of the be- 
ginning of the fight :— 


Then Apollyon straddled quite over the whole breadth of 
the way, and said, I am void of fear in this matter; prepare 
thyself to die ; for I swear by my infernal Den that thou shalt 
go no further: here will I spill thy soul. 


A man cannot be taught to write like that; nor can 

he by any study learn the mystery of such a style. 
* * * * * * * 

Unconsciousness is one of the most important condi- 
tions of a good style in speaking or in writing. There 
are persons who write well and speak ill; others who 
write ill and speak well; and a few who are equally ex- 
cellent as writers and speakers. As both writing and 
speaking are the expression of thought through lan- 
guage, this capacity for the one, joined to an incapacity 
for the other, is naturally the occasion of remark, and 
has, I believe, never been accounted for. I think that 
it will be found that consciousness, which generally 
causes more or less embarrassment of one kind or an- 
other, is at the bottom of this apparent incongruity. 
The man who writes in a clear and fluent style, but 
who, when he undertakes to speak, more than to say 
yes or no, or what he would like for dinner, hesitates, 
and utters confusion, does so because he is made self- 
conscious by the presence of others when he speaks, 
but gives himself unconsciously to the expression of 
his thought when he looks only upon the paper on 
which he is writing. He who speaks with ease and 
grace, but who writes in a crabbed, involved style, for- 
gets himself when he looks at others, and is occupied 
by himself when he is alone. His consciousness, and 
his effort that he makes, on the one hand to throw it 
off, and on the other to meet its demands upon him, 
confuse his thoughts, which throng and jostle and 
clash, instead of moving steadily onward with one 
consent together.—RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 





GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


THE first number of ‘the eighty-second volume of 
Godey’s Lady’s Book contains one hundred and twelve 
pages; and, as though this were not enough, a Supple- 
ment of eight quarto pages is added. There are stories, 
poetry, an excellent Editor’s Table, two steel-plate en- 
gravings of great merit, and several wood-cut illustra- 
tions—‘‘ Where is the Night Key ?’’ being very sugges- 
tive. The colored Fashion Plate and the eight-page 
extension sheet of Fashionable Costumes are very at- 
tractive. But the Book and its Supplement have many 
appalling mysteries. There are pictures of head-gears, 
with pretty faces beneath them; of well-formed ladies 
gorgeously clothed ; of ‘‘ Walking Costumes, etc.,’’ with- 
out ladies, with queer diagrams of the same; and of 
groups of children showing their new clothes. In the 
Work Department, we find twenty-four illustrations of 
various articles (we feel safe in calling them articles), 
with directions for making them. These puzzle us; 
and we become bewildered when we turn to the Sup- 
plement and find no less than ninety-three illustrations 
of ‘‘Guipure Netting.”” We are credibly informed— 
Mr. Godey himself tells us—that ladies comprehend all 
these things! We commend this fact to the attention 
of one school of modern reformers ; for it seems to indi- 
cate a grasp of mind strong enough to mould a state 
and set many squadrons in the field. 

Forbearing remark on the departments of which we 
confess chronic ignorance, we find the literary matter 
of this number of the Lady’s Book fully up to the high 
standard that the publisher has adopted. The illus- 
trations are admirably executed, and the make-up and 
printing (from new type of the Full-Grown Series) are 
all that could be desired. 

Forty-one years have passed since Mr. Godey con- 
ceived the idea of publishing a magazine specially de- 
signed for the women of America. Laboring zealously, 
and steadily improving his Book as his endeavors have 
become more and more widely appreciated and sup- 
ported, he has, through all these years, furnished de- 
lightful entertainment and welcome instruction tomany 
thousands of family circles. It is not too much to say 
that the Nation itself is indebted to him for the refining 
influence that the Lady’s Book has exerted on several 
generations. 

Besides Mr. Godey, but two gentlemen in this State 
(Mr. Freas, of the Germantown Telegraph, and Mr. 
Bannan, of the Pottsville Miner’s Journal) have been 
so long engaged in continuous and unchanging editorial 
labor. These patriarchs of the press are worthy exem- 
plars to the young journalist. They have honored 
themselves in honoring their profession, and each can 
rejoice in an unsullied reputation, and point with pride 
to the golden sheaves that his own hands have bound 
in his special field. 


—~@e—____ 


Couuins & M’LEEsTER, Type Founders, of Philadel- 
phia, sell not only types of their own manufacture, but 
all the various styles made by the other founders in the 
United States, as well as every article needed in fitting 
out a printing office. When ordering, please specify 
from whose Specimens the selection has been made. 
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BOOK NOTICES AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 
THE PRINTER’S PRICE List. A Manual for the Use of Clerks 

and Book-keepers in Job Printing Offices. By THEODORE L. 

DEVINNE. New York: Francis Hart & Co.,1871. 12mo. pp.450. 

Price in cloth, $4.00; In morocco, $5.00. For sale by Collins & 

M’Leester, Philadelphia, 

THE title does not fully state the character of this excellent 
work. It is more than a price-list; more than a manual for 
clerks. It contains valuable information for the novice in the 
printing business, and suggestions that will be of service to 
any printer who is not too opinionated to profit by the study 
and experience of others. It gives a general basis on which 
prices can be intelligently formed anywhere. The author 
well observes that ‘its best use will be found, not so much 
as a final authority on prices, as a guide to the making of 
prices in a systematic manner.” 

Mr. De Vinne’s plan of estimating the value of printing any 
job or book is to divide it into paper, composition, and press- 
work, adding a profit to the cost of each. In illustration of this 
plan he presents tables for almost every conceivable kind of 
work that comes into the printing office. One set of these 
contains the prices which are usually charged in New York ; 
and these figures need but little alteration to adapt them to 
any large city. The other set is in blank, with printed head- 
ings, and can readily be filled with prices graduated for any 
locality. Accordingly, any printer may provide himself with 
a price-list, on the basis laid down by the author, that will 
enable him to estimate for any work in a short time, and 
with the knowledge that he is estimating, and not guessing. 
The comments accompanying the tables are terse and instruc- 
tive. The Remarks on Composition and the Hints on Taking 
Orders should be carefully studied by every beginner, and 
may be read with advantage by all engaged in the printing 
business, if only as a forcible reminder of important matters 
likely to be overlooked. The Observations on the Use of 
Colored Inks will be a revelation to those not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the nature of these expensive adjuncts to the 
art of printing. 

In estimating the service that Mr. De Vinne has rendered 
the trade by preparing this work, we must bear in mind that 
it is entirely original in matter and plan. There was no work 
on which he could levy contributions, or that would serve to 
show what should be avoided. Looking at the volume before 
us in this light, it is the most remarkable contribution to the 
literature of printing ever made in this country, and so or- 
derly and excellently has the task been executed that we 
shall be much surprised if it does not prove to be the most 
valuable. 

The reader should by no means overlook the Preface to 
this book, as it contains an exposition of the considerations 
that have governed the author in preparing what follows. 
The work is beautifully printed on fine sized and calendered 
paper, and is in all respects a model of typography. 





A CHRONOLOGY OF PAPER AND PAPER MAKING. By JOEL 
MUNSELL. Fourth edition. Albany: J. Munsell, 1870. 8vo. 
pp. 234. 

WE are glad to notice that this work has reached a fourth 
edition, for this indicates that Mr. Munsell is receiving some 
reward—besides honor—for his labor in finding and his care 
in grouping the long array of facts relating to paper which 
are presented in its pages. The work is just what it purports 
to be—a chronology of paper and paper making; yet it is also 
valuable as an index to all experiments made in the manu- 
facture of paper, and should be consulted by all who think 
they have discovered new substances or new methods that 
may be employed. It may save them much anxiety to learn 
what has been tried and failed. One hundred and eight sub- 
stances are named ‘“‘which have been experimented upon, 
and of which it is claimed that paper has been produced of 
fair qualities.” 

This volume, from the press of Mr. Munsell, has another 
claim on attention. It is a beautiful specimen of book print- 
ing, such as rarely issues from any press. 





MINUTE OF THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION on the 
occasion of the Death of ISAAC ASHMEAD. May 17, 1870. 


WE have just received this excellent but too brief tribute to 
the memory of one of Philadelphia’s most honored printers. 
It is written, if we mistake not, by Mr. Joseph H. Dulles, one 
of Mr. Ashmead’s co-workers in the establishment of Sunday 
Schools in this city. An extract from this Minute will be 
better than general comment :— 


Mr. Ashmead was one of those devoted young men who, in the 
year 1815, practically established Sunday schools in the city of 
Philadelphia. With his sound judgment and practical good sense 
and amiable disposition, he was a valued associate with men of 
more zealous temperaments, who together prosecuted, in spite of 
obloquy, their plan of benevolence; and one of the early move- 
ments to insure success was the establishment of the Sunday and 
Adult School Union, in the year 1819, of which he was one of the 
founders, and for which he executed all their printed works. This 
venerated Society resolved itself into the American Sunday School 
Union in the year 1824. Mr. Ashmead, from motives of delicacy, 
declined being an officer of the Society, but was its most efficient 
agent. His great experience in that department of Christian 
enterprise, his mechanical skill, his sound judgment, his piety and 
unquestioned integrity, rendered his services invaluable to a So- 
ciety of young men, venturing on what was deemed by many the 
visionary scheme of diffusing universal religious education, free 
from denominational control, and of supplying the literature 
adapted to that purpose. What was then deemed a wild project 
has become a wondrous success, and to Mr. Ashmead is due no 
small share of this result. 





THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF THE AMERICAN LITERARY 
GAZETTE is really superb, and it furnishes another favorable 
instance of the taste, energy, and liberality of the publisher, 
Mr. George W. Childs. While it contains a large amount of 
literary matter of high character, it abounds with elegant 
illustrations, printed on the finest toned paper, of many of the 
choicest productions of the season. Nothing that care and 
attention could bestow upon it seems to have been spared in 
rendering it one of the richest and most attractive publica- 
tions that have lately met our eye. 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE AND REVIEW for January is un- 
usually attractive. Prominent in the literary department is 
an interesting sketch of the late Dr. David A. Sayre, accom- 
panied by an engraving of the bronze statue to be erected to 
his memory at Lexington, Ky. There is also an instructive 
article on Alsace and Lorraine, a continuation of the concise 
and excellent series of articles on American History, and 
other attractive matter for the general reader. The special 
departments of Finance, Mining, etc. are well cared for. We 
also notice the beauty of several of the advertisements printed 
in colors. Published by Fowler & Moon, Philadelphia. 


THE AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL, for January, appears in 
entirely new type of the Full-Grown persuasion. It has also 
a new illustrated cover page, and contains many original 
engravings of choice stock. It treats of subjects with which 
we are not acquainted ; but as we know that it is a successful 
publication, with a large and steadily increasing list of sub- 
seribers, we infer that whatever it says may be profitably 
read by farmers and stock raisers. Published by N. P. Boyer 
& Co., Parkesburg, Chester county, Pa. 


Tue AMATEUR for January contains, as usual, much inte- 
resting literary matter and an excellent collection of art items, 
together with correspondence giving the musical gossip of 
various cities. It also contains six pages of music, embrac- 
ing a new ballad and the Good Luck Galop. Published by 
Lee & Walker, Philadelphia. 


THE Press, an Illustrated Quarterly Journal, published and 
printed by Messrs. Horton & Leonard, of Chicago, is a credit 
tothe press of that city. The January number contains four 
full-page wood-cuts, which are ‘brought out” in the finest 
manner. A liberally illustrated article on ““Church Archi- 
tecture in Chicago,” by the Rev. H. N. Powers, is the most 





valuable literary contribution. It might be advantageously 
imitated in other cities. 
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THE Akt REVIEW for January contains more to commend 
than our limited space will permit us to notice. The picture 
“*Under the Daisies” pleases us most. It is the work of Mr. 
True Williams, and illustrates a touching little poem, by an 
unknown author. We notice that our friend and neighbor, 
Mr. Riter Fitzgerald, of the City Item, is the Philadelphia 
correspondent of the Art Review. A work of this character 
and of so much merit should be printed on better paper. 
Published by E. H. Trafton, New York and Chicago. 





AGAIN we have occasion to thank the friends who have re- 
membered us while distributing specimens of their handi- 
work at the opening of the New Year. 


ATWOOD & THING, Boston, send us a Business Card printed in 
green, with broad gold stripe in centre, in which the main 
line is printed in carmine with white shading. 

BAKEWELL & MARTHENS, Pittsburgh, furnish a large and con- 
venient set of monthly Calendars for 1871. These sheets are 
attached to a card, from which one can easily be removed as 
the month ends, leaving the next month’s calendar ready for 
reference. A yearly Calendar is on the back of the card. The 
work is admirably executed. 

BARR & MYERS, Pittsburgh, send several samples of job print- 
ing, showing taste in arrangement and discrimination in se- 
lecting the various styles of fancy letter and in harmonizing 
different colors. 

JOHN B. CLARK, Manchester, N.H., sends a beautiful Calendar, 
in many colors, artistically arranged, and printed in the best 
manner. 

THE COLLINS PRINTING Hovusk, Philade!phia, issues a large, 
clear Calendar—in black, green, and carmine—which can be 
easily read from a considerable distance. 

M. C. GARBER & CoO., Madison, Ind., send a brown Business 
Card printed in gold, which is attractive because of its oddity. 

JOHN GILLAM & CoO., Philadelphia, present several samples of 
large and small Business Cards, in gold and rich colors, with 
chromatic borders. 

L. GRAHAM & Co., New Orleans, send a beautiful Calendar in 
gold and colors, artistically arranged. 

EDWARD N. GRATTAN, Philadelphia, furnishes a distinct count- 
ing-house Calendar for eighteen months, finely printed in gold 
and colors. 

HADDOCK & SON, Philadelphia, furnish a clear and convenient 
Calendar, printed in colors; also, a striking Business Card, 
printed from engravings and type. 

WILLIAM S. HAVEN & Co., Pittsburgh, send us a fine series of 
Monthly Calendars for 1871. The figures are well spaced and 
clearly printed in black. The rules, border, and business card 
are printed in various colors for the different months. 

JENKINS & ATKINSON, Wilmington, Del., send us the Annual 
Offering of the Carriers to the Patrons of the Daily Commer- 
cial. We wish that our friends had not marred this beauti- 
fully printed offering by the unsuitable word ‘*‘ patrons,’ 
which, happily, has no just application to business in this 
country. We hope they may gain many subscribers. 

W. G. JOHNSTON & Co., Pittsburgh, furnish a copyrighted 
Calendar, printed in black and carmine on a green ground, 
the divisions being formed by white lines engraved through 
the tint. It is distinct and attractive. 

KinG & BAIRD, Philadelphia, issue an elaborate counting-house 
Calendar, handsomely printed in colors, and a unique and 
useful Pocket Almanac. 

JOHN JAY LEMON, Wooster, Ohio, sends a large number of spe- 
cimens of fine printmmg in black and colors, including bill- 
heads, cards, letter-heads, circulars, show cards, certificates, 
checks, etc, Also, the Carriers’ New Year’s Greeting to the 
‘* Patrons’? of the Democrat. These specimens display a large 
assortment of attractive type, and are admirably executed. 

RICHARD MAGEE, Philadelphia, presents a distinct movable 
Calendar, ingeniously arranged in an ornamental pasteboard 
case. It is well adapted for use on the counting-house desk. 

JAMES M’MILLAN, Pittsburgh, sends a large Calendar, artisti- 
cally arranged, and beautifully printed in gold and colors. 

J. H. Murcn & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, send a tasteful Card in 
gold and colors, in which the principal line is brought out 
boldly by being printed in black on a gold ground, 

Myers, SCHOYER & Co., Pittsburgh, send us a large Calendar, 
combining ornament with clearness in an admirable manner, 

with the various colors in perfect register. 





JOHN W. PITTOCK, of the Pittsburgh Leader, has our thanks 
for a handsomely printed invitation to attend his twelfth an- 
nual New-Year’s dinner to the Pittsburgh newsboys, of whom 
he is a warm friend and the recognized chief patriarch. 

E. H. PuGHE, Augusta, Ga., sends an elaborate Business Card, 
in many colors, giving evidence of taste and skill in composi- 
tion and presswork. Also, a handsome Calendar printed on 
enamelled card in rich colors. 

G. REEN, Philadelphia, presents tinted Business Cards, in which 
the combination of silver, carmine, and black shows to great 
advantage. 

RINGWALT & Brown, Philadelphia, present a large Calendar, 
in two-line Great Primer Antique figures, printed in colors; 
very distinct. 

ROWLEY & CHEW, Philadelphia, send us several samples of their 
taste and skill, chief among which is their own beautiful cir- 
cular, which they have presented in a neat and appropriate 
frame. 

SHERMAN & COMPANY, Philadelphia, have printed a policy of 
insurance on parchment paper, which shows a happy combi- 
nation of letter-press and steel plate printing, very creditable 
to the former. The body of the policy is set in Pica Engravers’ 
Open, and printed below a beautiful heading engraved on steel. 

SIDDALL BROTHERS, Philadelphia, have prepared for their cus- 
tomers a Business Diary and Calendar for 1871. This is a book 
of one hundred and ten pages, with carmine borders, and pur- 
ple headings for each day in the year, followed by suitable 
blanks for making entries. The paper is fine and the work- 
manship unexceptionable. 

WILLIAM SYCKELMOORE, Philadelphia, presents a neat Calen- 
dar, in black ink. Also, a handsome illustrated pamphilet, of 
twelve pages, with carmine borders, being the Carriers’ Ad- 
dress to the Subscribers of the Evening Telegraph. 

TAYLOR & HAIGHT, Ellenville, N.Y., send us an elaborate Cal- 
endar in gold and colors, compact and clear, showing great 
accuracy in fitting numberless rules; also, the Journal Car- 
riers’ Address, with carmine borders, and a handsome tinted 
title-page, printed in gold, purple, and carmine, but subject 
to the same criticism we have made on the Carriers’ Address of 
the Wilmington Commercial. 

R. THEOPHILUS, Allegheny, Pa., sends us a well-arranged Cal- 
endar, handsomely printed in colors. 

J. CLARK THOMPSON, Philadelphia, furnishes an attractive Cal- 
endar, printed in colors, with a handsome chromatic border. 

Woopsury & WALKER, publishers of the Daily Tribune, Den- 
ver, Colorado, send us the Carriers’ Address to the readers of 
the Tribune. It isa poem of six pages, which, with the title 
and cover, make a beautiful brochure of twelve pages. The 
printing in gold and colors is remarkably fine; the rule bord- 
ers—three to each page—are accurately fitted; and the entire 
production might challenge comparison with any similar work 
executed in any part of the United States. 

E. B. Yorpy, Wilkesbarre, Pa., sends neat and attractive Busi- 
ness Cards, in colors, 


We thus fulfil our rather indiscreet promise to notice the 
specimens of fine and ornamental printing received last De- 
cember. The promise was indiscreet because we cannot, in 
our brief space, do justice to the merits of the samples of 
typography received. Nearly all are so admirably executed 
as to make us doubt the necessity for the wail that is going 
up because of the decline of skilled labor, and to lead us to 
suspect that we are no worse off for competent workmen 
than were our forefathers in the good old time ! 








FOR SALE. 


ONE SECOND-HAND No. 3 WASHINGTON HAND PRESS, 
platin 23 35inches. In perfect order. Price, $240. 
Axoot the following weights of SECOND-HAND TYPE:— 

FOUR HUNDRED POUNDS BREVIER. 

FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS MINION. 

FOUR HUNDRED POUNDS NONPAREIL. 

FOUR HUNDRED POUNDS AGATE. 
SECOND-HAND CASES and STANDS for the same. Also, Proor 
PRESS, STONES, and OTHER PRINTING MATERIAL, all of which 
may be examined at our warerooms, No. 705 Jayne street. 

4@~THE LOT WILL BE SOLD TOGETHER AT A BARGAIN. 
COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, or Colombo, as the name is written 
in Italian, was born in the city of Genoa, about the year 1435. 
He was the son of Dominico Colombo, a wool comber, and Su- 
sannah Fontanarossa, his wife, and it would seem that his an- 
cestors had followed the same handicraft for several generations 
in Genoa. Attempts have been made to prove him of illustri- 
ous descent, and several noble houses have laid claim to him 
since his name has become so renowned as to confer rather than 
receive distinction. It is possible some of them may be in the 
right, for the feuds in Italy in those ages had broken down and 
scattered many of the noblest families, and while some branches 
remained in the lordly heritage of castles and domains, others 
were confounded with the humblest population of the cities. 
The fact, however, is not material to his fame; and it is a higher 
proof of merit to be the object of contention among various 
noble families, than to be able to substantiate the most illustri- 
ous lineage. His son Fernando had a true feeling on the sub- 
ject. ‘‘I am of opinion,’’ says he, ‘‘that I should derive less 
dignity from any nobility of ancestry, than from being the son 
of such a father.’? Columbus was the oldest of four children; 
having two brothers, Bartholomew and Giacomo, or James (writ- 
ten Diego in Spanish), and one sister, of whom nothing is known 
but that she was married to a person in obscure life called Gia- 
como Bavarello. At a very early age, Columbus evinced a de- 
cided inclination for the sea; his education, therefore, was mainly 


Jessica. I am never merry when I hear sweet music. 
Lorenzo. The reason is, your spirits are attentive ; 
For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing loud, 
Which is the hot condition of their blood ; 

If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound, 

Or any air of music touch their ears, 

You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 

Their savage eyes turned to a modest gaze, 

By the sweet power of music. Therefore, the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods; 
Since naught so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 
That music for the time doth change its nature: 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus ; 

Let no such man be trusted. 
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36.A,70 a 
NonPAREIL Goruic, No. 4. sr : Brevier Goruic, No. 4. 3.05 


FASHIONABLE FEMININE FOLLIES | ENTHUSIASTIC BACCHANALIANS 
Unflinchingly Advocating Entertaining Discussion i 
f 

The Diminutiveness of Cranial Ador ts De inated Bonnets 





Concerning the Exhilarating Qualities of Teutonic Beverages | 


MASCULINE INDEPENDENCE PERSONIFIED CHAMPAGNE CHARLIE LOUDLY ENCORED 





Lone Primer Goruic, No. 4. 36 A, 70 a—$3.75 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL STATISTICS 





Bankruptcy in Business Enterprises and Stagnation in Stock Jobbing Ventures 


Moderate Transactions in Government and Railroad Securities 





Pica Goruic, No. 4. 36 A, 70 a—$3.90 


EXHIBITION OF INTELLECTUAL GLADIATORSHIP | 








Discussions Concerning the Probable Antediluvian Construction of the Pyramids 


Elaborately Maintained by Learned Historians and Antiquarians 





GREAT Primer Gornic, No. 4. 18 A, 32 a—$5.85 


SWIFTSURE STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Manifold Appliances for the Comfort of Passengers 








Sailing Every Alternate Thursday 





Two-LinE Pica Goruic, No. 4. 10 A, 14 a—$5.90 


 SHREWD AND SHARPE 
General Commission Merchants 
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PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Appreciating the great success attending the sale of our RULED BILL-HEAD PAPERS, amounting to several 
hundred reams per month, and anxious to maintain their superiority OVER ALL COMPETITION, the undersigned has perfected 
arrangements whereby their quality will be yet further improved. Contracts have been made with L. L. BROWN & CO., 
proprietors of the celebrated GREYLOCK MILLS, to supply us with the papers hereafter to be used. Their well- 
known character as leading manufacturers and the unchallenged superiority of their papers are a sufficient guarantee of the ; 
quality of the goods we offer. These Bill-Heads are perfectly ruled, cut true and square, and put up in packages of £00 (full 4 


count) ready for use. 
PRICE LIST. 























SIZES OF WHITE of BLUE, |FANCY|| MONTHLY STATEMENTS 
D BILL-HEADS COLORS: Are ruted, cut, and put up with the same care | 
ee eseicmniesmesl 12 Ib. | 14 1b. | 161b. | 141d. | as Bill-heads—of following sizes: 





= ' 

















2 to Sheet, Long or Broad Fold...|§4.50 $5.15 $5.80'85.80|| 12 | 9 | 8 | 6 | 4 |stoDeny 
4 " - ” ** ..| 2.88) 2.70) 3.00. 3.00) To Cap To Gag | Zo Can} So Gap To Cap} (14 Note) 
6 6, ™ a “ ..| 1,65) 1,85) 2.10) 2.10) | 

- 8 Long Fold only....... 1.30| 1.50] 1.70| 1.70) $1.12|$1.50 $1.50|$1.85|$2.70| $2.25 











4~ The above prices are for single 2000. On orders for 10,000 or over, assorted, ten per cent. discount will be allowed. 


BUSINESS LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, 


Ruled on half-sheets, with blank space at head for printing.— First quality papers. 


; 
| 8 lb. Packet Note. 








SIZE AND WEIGHT. | 8 Ib. Letter. | 10 Ib. Letter. 12 Ib. Letter. 5 Ib. Note. | 6 Ib. Note. 











4 Ib, Note. 








Per Ream. .. $2.75 | $3.25 | $3.75 | $1.38 | $1.63 | $1.88 


















We keep a full line of First-class Writing and Ledger Papers :— 


IMPERIAL, SUPER-ROYAL, ROYAL, MEDIUM, DEMY, CROWN, DOUBLE FLAT-CAP, FLAT-OAP. 
As also DEMYS, FOLIOS, and FLAT-CAPS, for Blanks, Circulars, &c. &e. 


Luvelopes, ‘Printers’ Garis and Blanks, ‘Patent Gags and Direction Labels, 
IN ANY QUANTITY. 
@INVARIABLY AT THE LOWEST PRICES.@ 


——_- 





Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best Hand-Machines, in constant use, and giving 
special attention to this department of our business, our facilities for filling orders for 


flulod Paper for Books or Blanks 


are unsurpassed, and Printers are invited to give our establishment a trial. 

Particular attention is given to the Ruling of Blanks and Books for Railroad and Canal Companies, Iron, Coal, and other 
Mining Companies; as well as to the Printing and Binding of the same, when the parties ordering have not the facilities for 
completing the entire job. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


AS BLANK~BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


We keep a large stock on hand, or make to order, at short notice and low prices, every description of BLANK ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, MEMORANDUM AND PASS BOOKS, required by Merchants, Corporations, &c. &c. 


te Inquiries and orders by mail will receive prompt attention, 


THOMAS W. PRICE, 


Blank-Book Factory, Paper Warehouse, and Ruling Rooms, 
No. 506 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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COLLINS & M’LEESTER’S PROOF-SHEET. 





THE 


PRINTERS PRICE 


LIST. 


By THEODORE L. DE VINNE. 


450 Pages, Medium 12mo. on Fine Calendered Paper. 


oo 


Cloth, $4.00; Morocco, $5.00. 


This work, which has been out of print for some months, 
HAS BEEN ENTIRELY RE-WRITTEN, 


And is now offered to the trade in an enlarged and more attractive form. 


IT CONTAINS 


NEW PRICES, AND MANY NEW FEATURES NOT TO BE FOUND IN THE FIRST EDITION. 





_ 
7. 


THE PRICES OF PRINTING, 


LITHOGRAPHY, RULING, BINDING, ELECTROTYPING, COPPER- 
PLATE WORK, and of all kindred trades, have been carefully 
revised. Changes have been made in many places, wherever | 
altered usages have required them. Opposite every impor- 
tant printed table of prices is a BLANK TABLE WITH PRINTED 
HEApD1NGs, in which higher or lower prices can be inserted, 
with pen, at the reader’s option. The local prices of any town 
can be kept in visible contrast with those of New York City. 


TABLES OF THE VALUE OF PAPER 


(Blank in first edition), have been filled with printed prices 
for all useful sizes and weights of paper, both by the ream 
and for every useful fraction of the sheet, by the hundred or 
thousand, rendering a special computation entirely unneces- 
sary. The prices of paper, as given in the tables, can be in- 
creased or diminished in a systematic manner, by the method 
described above. 


DETAILED ESTIMATES, 


Showing the specifications of each item, and the method of | 
making complete prices for complex work, have been fur- | 
nished as illustrations in every case where they could be of 
service. It is believed that these examples of estimates will 
enable a novice to make reasonable and consistent prices for 





any kind of ordinary work. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES, 


In great variety, have been added. To novices in making 
estimates, the observations on the Cost OF COMPOSITION AND 
PRESSWORK, on the VALUE OF BLACK AND COLORED INKS 
consumed on various kinds of work, and the HInTs ON TakK- 
ING ORDERS will be found of special service. 

The new edition contains— 


THE MARKET PRICES OF PAPER, 


Including all kinds of Foreign and American Papers used by 
printers and binders. In the thirty pages assigned to this 
chapter, will be found an amount of information concerning 
sizes, weights, and qualities not to be found in any other pub- 
lication. The prices have been revised and approved by paper 
dealers, and may be accepted as the market rate at this date. 


THE PRICES OF LABOR, 


| As paid to all classes of workmen, from boys to managers, 


are given in full, without abbreviation. 


THE REDUCED PRICES OF TYPES, 


INKS, AND PREssEs, and of all kinds of Printing Materials, 
including many minor items of frequent need, and many 
novelties, have been classified in such a manner as to make 
this table especially valuable to all who wish to purchase 
stock or compare prices. 


The publishers confidently offer this Price List to the trade as a trustworthy collection of facts and 
figures, and as a valuable book of reference in the management of a printing business of any nature. 


FRANCIS HART & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
No. G3 Cortlandi Sireei, New York. 


For Sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER, Type Founders, No. 705 Jayne St., Philadelphia. 
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COLLINS & M’LEESTER’S PROOF-SHEET. 





CHARLES E. JOHNSON & COMPANY’S 


PHILADEPHIA. 


rinting Ink Woarks. 
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BLACK INKS, 
Card or Wood Cut Ink......... per Ib. .$1.00, $2.00, $3.00, $5.00 


Adams or Power Press Cut Ink 
Special Illustrated Cut Ink 
Book and Fine Book Ink 

Extra News Ink 


Carmine Ink.... 
Purple Ink 
Lake 


....50 ets., 75 cts., $1.00 
75 cts., $1.00, $2.00 





‘20N§ POM 6S ‘ON “FOLIO WHOA MAN 


COLORED INKS. 

Red, for posters per Ib. 50cts., 75cts., $1.00, $1.50 
Blue, “ oo 50 ets., 75 ets., $1.00 
Fine Light and Bronze Blue... “ 
Ultramarine Blue 
Green, for posters 
Green, Fine Light and Dark... 
Yellow—Lemon, Deep, or Orange 

iy “ “ for posters 
Gold Size—White or Gold Color J 
Tints of all Shades. $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 
Brown and Sienna Inks $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES, 


Lithographic Inks per Ib. .$2.00, $2.50, $3.50, $4.50 


Lithographic Varnish Chesaveed 60 cts. to 80 cts. 


| Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 
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COLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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